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A Glass-blower of Time 

the lines, though seemingly trivial, will mean much to a 
mind which can grasp the delicacy of balance between the 
two objects. 

Pound is an important poet of our era, just as other poets 
who are now classics were of their eras. He is not hard 
reading, or mysterious, or anything else uncanny. Any in- 
telligent person who comes to him with an open mind will 
feel much of his beauty. It is only the denseness of many of 
our established opinion-makers which has kept thousands of 
lovers of poetry away. 

This poet evidently pays his respect to such critics in The 

Faun : 

Ha! sir, I have seen you sniffing and snoozling about among my 

flowers. 
And what, pray, do you know about horticulture, you capriped? 
Come, Auster, come Areliota, 
And see the Faun in our garden! 
But if you move or speak 
This thing will run at you 
And scare itself to spasms. 

Max Michelson 

A GROUP OF ENGLISH CONTEMPORARIES 

An Annual of New Poetry, 1917. Constable and Co., Ltd. 
An anthology has the same advantages that an exhibition 
of pictures has, and it has also the same disadvantages. It 
introduces work that might otherwise not gain the attention 
of the public; and, on the other hand, it gives us perhaps 
too slight a showing of any one man's work for that full 
understanding which comes with a more extended view. But 
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whether retrospective or contemporary, anthologies and ex- 
hibitions are usually very vital things, since they enable us 
to perceive the work of various poets and artists in juxtaposi- 
tion; making it incumbent upon the reader or observer to 
make his own choice and selection and thereby become, as 
Mr. Spingarn claims, a critic who is also creative. Cer- 
tainly the task of reviewing an anthology of contemporary 
work, unless it be merely perfunctory, is far more difficult 
than that of reviewing a single author and making choice of 
pictures or poems that all have a certain unity in per- 
sonality and style; particularly when, as in the present case, 
the work represented is not dominated by any intention to 
write in any given way or to follow any definite school or 
"ism." 

Of the eight contributors to this annual, Gordon Bot- 
tomley, W. H. Davies, John Drinkwater, Edward Eastaway, 
Robert Frost, W. W. Gibson, T. Sturge Moore, R. C. 
Trevelyan, all are Englishmen except Robert Frost; though 
this of itself is, of course, no guarantee of unity either. Yet 
the poets seem to be divided somewhat into groups: Messrs. 
Drinkwater, Davies and Gibson in one; and Messrs. Bot- 
tomley, Eastaway and Frost in another; with Mr. Moore 
and Mr. Trevelyan in the third. Of course this grouping 
applies only to this collection, and is not meant in too strict 
a sense. 

The first group we may call the Wordsworthian. These 
poets seem to follow the Wordsworthian convention of mak- 
ing simple folks more simple than they really are. One re- 
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calls in this connection Poe's "Why with William on a stone 
when we can have Jacques under an oak?" In Mr. Davies 
this tendency falls to the level of such a poem as Brothers, 
which pictures imbecility in a truly imbecile fashion. In Mr. 
Drinkwater's section we have a pretty picture of a group of 
working people falling under the spell of nature, in pre- 
Wordsworthian style, out from "the city of mean emprise" 
into the world of June : 

Beneath cool clustered branch and bloom, 
Littered with stars of amethyst, 
Sun-arrows glancing through the gloom, 
They slept; the lush young bracken kissed 
The tired forms. Ah, wellaway, 
Within so wide a peace to see 
Fellows who measure every day 
Merely the roads of misery. 

In Mr. Gibson this tendency amounts almost to a fixed 
idea. And what can one say of the monotony of Mr. Gib- 
son's style? Is there any reason why poetic diction should 
be subjected to less stringent criticism than the language 
of prose? Must we accept in poetry what would prove in- 
sufferable in prose? A part of the monotony of Mr. Gibson's 
style comes from his persistent use of the colorless nameless 
third person "he," who is the protagonist of all the poems 
but who never does anything of himself or without Mr. 
Gibson's prompting. And one continually feels Mr. Gibson 
prompting. One gets the gist of the poems at three removes 
— what the author says "he" thinks or feels about things. 
"He sniffed the clean and eager smell;" "He liked the daf- 
fodils" — until the "he"-ness or "her"-ness amounts to a 
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positive grayness that blunts the mind. And through all this 
writing about "him" or "her," one becomes conscious of a 
growing resentment that Mr. Gibson should so persistently 
exploit, in poetry, the working classes. It amounts to a 
literary propaganda, and, like much social propaganda, it 
carries with it the suspicion of a rather patronizing attitude. 
Folk poetry, of or about the people, is never class-conscious. 
One feels continually that this poet is. One feels, as Dos- 
toevsky said, that this is "a 'gentleman' writing about the 
masses." 

We find a very different spirit in the poetry of T. Sturge 
Moore and R. C. Trevelyan, for whom today and yesterday 
are one. Mr. Sturge Moore, having chosen, or been chosen 
by, a Biblical subject, invests it with new imaginative atmos- 
phere and through the intensive study of character and mood 
creates and developes a crisis that is sharply modern. Mr. 
Moore's verse is involved, but it has beautiful texture; and, 
however involved his style is, one realizes that it is so on 
account of the nature of the thought, which it follows and 
reveals; whereas the poetic inversions to which one objects 
are those awkward externalities which are merely makeshifts 
and reveal nothing. (It is unfortunate for Mr. Garnett's 
recommendation of this annual as a good-style book that the 
first poem in it should be an example of what not to do in 
the matter of inversions.) 

An even more exotic note is found in The Pearl Tree, 
by R. C. Trevelyan. If this is not a translation, it is an 
even more remarkable production, having the very spirit 
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and accent of the Hindu originals, which celebrate the loves 

of Krishna and Radha with that union of secular and divine 

love which is so astonishing to our cruder western minds. 

This is a poem in the form of a drama, very beautiful in 

conception and verse. 

There is a new intensive lyricism in the work of Gordon 

Bottomley, Edward Eastaway, and Robert Frost — a new 

landscape, a new life. Other men have looked on the earth 

to love it, but with less sense of a merged identity. Other 

men have written of love or of nature, but in a more general 

way — love being love — and with less precision in regard to 

the emotion. These men know the value of the thing so 

often disregarded, they appreciate the shadow as well as the 

light; and as Mr. Frost says in The Oven Bird, 

The question that he frames in all but words 
Is what to make of a diminished thing. 

Mr. Frost is represented here almost exclusively in a pastoral 
vein, no doubt to bring him in closer harmony with the 
others, but one wishes that his Hill Wife, which is one of the 
most beautful and perhaps the most lyric of his poems, could 
also have been included. 

Mr. Bottomley's poetry has a personal and intimate charm, 
and the quality noted above is apparent in such poems as 
Atlantis, Sinai, A Surrey Night, and New Year's Eve, 1913. 
Unfortunately much of his work is marred by awkward in- 
versions, as in The Ploughman, and by occasional infelicities 
of sound (unconsidered apparently by Mr. Garnett) as in 

The thin light films a wider sky 
Than I have lived beneath. 
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His blank verse has a greater security of style than one finds 

in the stanzaic poems, although one may question if — 

Because I have no body to hide my thoughts 
That are being scanned, as if by unseen eyes, 
Perused and judged, ineluctably judged, 
I shivering in that exposury 
Until dissemination is complete, 

representing a certain rush of words to the pen, represents 
also that distinction of style which the American poet is 
advised to emulate. 

The poems of Edward Eastaway (the pseudonym of Ed- 
ward Thomas, who was killed in action last April) are 
like hazel nuts hid in a hedge. Their meaning only shyly 
reveals itself; the words play with it and then reveal it, 
although they are sometimes twisted and crossed a little, 
like the branches of a tree through which the sky is more 
beautiful. This poet experiences nature not as something 
seen, outside one's self, but within one. His identity is only 
complete through nature. The secret of it is in the poem 
called Beauty : 

What does it mean? Tired, angry, and ill at ease, 

No man, woman, or child alive could please 

Me now. And yet I almost dare to laugh 

Because I sit and frame an epitaph — 

"Here lies all that no one loved of him 

And that loved no one." Then in a trice that whim 

Has wearied. But, though I am like a river 

At fall of evening when it seems that never 

Has the sun lighted it or warmed it, while 

Cross breezes cut the surface to a file, 

This heart, some fraction of me, happily 

Floats through the window even now to a tree 

Down in the misting, dim-lit, quiet vale, 

Not like a pewit that returns to wail 
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For something it has lost, but like a dove 
That slants unswerving to its home and love. 
There I find my rest, and through the dusk air 
Flies what yet lives in me. Beauty is there. 

One would like to quote more from Mr. Thomas, but al- 
ready an American edition of his poems has been published 
by Henry Holt & Co., and readers will appreciate for them- 
selves this poet's rare quality. A. C. H. 

IMAGISM : SECULAR AND ESOTERIC 

Some hnagist Poets, 1917. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

In this anthology we meet again the six poets who have 
appeared under this title in the volumes of 1915 and 1916; 
each one a little less provocative and challenging, it may be, 
now that imagism has become a staple in the market. That 
is the way with all rebels — they will go and get accepted 
and become fashionable. Nowadays everyone is writing 
imagist vers libre, or what the writers conceive as such, par- 
ticularly those who at the beginning made the most outcry 
against it. Free verse is now accepted in good society, where 
rhymed verse is even considered a little shabby and old- 
fashioned. 

The term Imagism was invented to fit a certain element 
of poetry, involving also a certain artistic approach or method. 
The name alone was new — this and the determination of a 
small group of poets living in London to write poetry as 
entirely imagistic as possible. All the poets have been 
imagistic at times, some more consistently than others. In 
the March, 1913, number of Poetry, Mr. Ezra Pound de- 
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